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The D&claration of London, with an Introduction and Notes and Ap- 
pendices. Norman Bentwich. London: Effingham Wilson, Sweet 
and Maxwell. 1911. 5 shillings. 

The Convention for the Establishment of an International Prize Court 
drawn up at the Second Hague Conference in 1907 provided that in the 
absence of treaty covering a mattei before the court, the rules of inter- 
national law should apply. There was not agreement, however, among 
states as to what constituted international law. The ratification of the 
Prize Court Convention was dependent upon an agreement upon the 
rules of international law which it should apply. 

Great Britain called to a conference nine other naval Powers. The 
delegates of Germany, the United States, Austria-Hungary, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Russia 
gathered. The International Naval Conference thus constituted sat 
from December 4, 1908, to February 26, 1909, and the result of its 
labors was the Declaration of London. The ten signatory Powers 
agreed that the rules of the Declaration " correspond in substance with 
the generally recognized principles of international law." 

The rules of the Declaration covered the subjects of blockade, contra- 
band, unneutral service, transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag, 
enemy character of vessel and goods, convoy, resistance to search, and 
compensation in case capture is not upheld. 

The Declaration was at first received with indifference or with con- 
siderable favor in England. Later opposition, apparently organized, 
developed. The opposition brought forth discussion. Some criticised 
the Declaration as too favorable to neutrals; others as too favorable to 
belligerents. Some maintained that the subjects upon which agreement 
had been reached were too many; others that they were too few. From 
the nature of some of the criticisms it was evident that the critics had 
not read the Declaration with care, if at all. From all this discussion 
there has at length come the usual readiness of the English mind to 
give a sane judgment. This judgment Mr. Bentwich offers after careful 
weighing of the arguments of all parties, saying : " It is submitted, 
then, that we have attained by the Declaration the two objects on which 
Sir Edward Grey laid stress in his instructions to our delegates; the 
maintenance in their integrity of those belligerent rights which are 
essential to the assertion of our sea power, and the establishment of 
greater security for the trade of our ship-owners and merchants when 
we are neutral." 
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In addition to the careful consideration of the arguments for and 
against the Declaration, Mr. Bentwich gives a commentary upon the 
Declaration in the form of notes upon the text. In appendices are in- 
cluded the official French text of the Declaration and an English trans- 
lation, a translation of the Hague Convention relative to the Establish- 
ment of an International Prize Court, the Declaration of Paris, 1856, 
and the proposed Naval Prize Bill. One might wish that the General 
Eeport on the Declaration which was presented to the International 
Naval Conference had also been included. 

While there might be differences of opinion upon some of the points 
touched upon by Mr. Bentwich, these would be few if the reader were 
open and fair-minded. Agreement upon so many rules by ten states 
must involve some compromise and an occasional sacrifice. This is 
clearly and judiciously shown in Mr. Bentwich's book. 

Speaking of the relation of Great Britain to the Declaration of London 
and the International Prize Court Convention, Mr. Bentwich well says, 
if " we ratify the two international agreements, we shall strengthen our 
position for all circumstances, and it will be put down to our credit that 
we have taken the lead in establishing the first truly International Law 
of War, and the first truly International Court of Justice." 

Geo. G. Wilson. 

Die Zukunft des Volkerrechts. By L. Oppenheim. Leipzig: Wilhelm 
Engelmann. 1911. pp. 65. 

It is the custom of German scholars to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of a teacher's admission to the doctorate by a series of contributions 
dealing with the various phases of his professorial activity, and many of 
these essays are contributions of first-class importance. In the present 
instance, Dr. Oppenheim, Whewell professor of international law at the 
University of Cambridge, and a former student of Professor Karl Bind- 
ing of the University of Leipzig, has contributed to the series of essays 
prepared in celebration of Professor Binding's anniversary, a valuable 
study, entitled The Future of International Law. In a brief introduc- 
tion, Professor Oppenheim states the nature of international law in times 
past, shows that it did not and could not exist in the modern sense in 
the ancient world, sketches briefly the origin and development of the 
positive school of international law, and dates the beginning of inter- 
national statutes with the Vienna Congress. He then gives a very rapid 



